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1 THE CONVENTION $ 


A 


N editorial appeared in. j And it most certainly is the duty 
the Montreal Daily Star of every one having special 

knowledge to give those on the 
bridge the best of their know- 
ledge.’ ’ 


on Saturday, May 31st, 
entitled “ Lending a Hand”, 
which comments upon the sug- 
gestion for a great convention 
of all the people to determine 
the fundamental causes underly- 
ing Canadian social and indus- 
trial disturbances. The Star 
says: — “The suggestion made 
to the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission that the government 
should summon a great conven- 
tion at which all classes might 
meet to discuss Canada ’s trou- 
bles, her plans and her prospects, 
would be more valuable had cer- 
tain irresponsible elements not 
already rejected a somewhat sim- 
ilar suggestion in a smaller 
field. 

“When the Mathers Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole 
field of industrial dispute held 
its first hearing in the West a 
general invitation was sent out 
to those who could assist it to 
a more complete understanding 
of conditions to attend hearings 
and give evidence. That invita- 
tion was immediately refused by 
certain so-called labor leaders on 
the ground that there could be 
no compromise with capital. In 
consequence the Commission was 
deprived of whatever assistance 
might have been given it through 
the experience and local know- 
ledge of those who refused to 
lend a hand. 

“To the credit of labor in the 
East of Canada it has shown 
every disposition to assist the 
Commission in an arduous and 
difficult task. It is a good sign 
for the future that it should 
have done so. It is going to need 
the best brains we have to steer 
the ship past dangerous shoals. 


we were intimately identified 
with its relation to the Commis- 
sion, the workmen, through their 
representatives, spent weeks in 
daily consultation to formulate 
the special knowledge at their 
command so that the Industrial 
Relations Commission might 
have the priceless advantage of 
the experience and knowledge 
of the men who had spent their 


Will 


1 










J. H. THOMAS, M. P. 

General secretary of the National Union of Railway men who, as one of 
the triple alliance of Labor delegates, has won notable concessions from 
the British Government. He is at present in the United States, and 
Canadian railwaymen are hopeful that he will pay a visit to this country. 


It is perfectly true that in one 
city laborites refused to appear 
before the Commission, but it 
is equally true* that in every 
other city of Canada, as in the 
city of Montreal, of which we 
have special knowledge because 


lives in the development of the 
movement. Sundays, holidays 
and every spare moment was 
devoted, without pay or remune- 
ration, to this difficult task. In 
the city of Montreal, the docu- 
ments presented before the In- 


dustrial Relations Commission 
were revised no fewer than 
eleven times. The difficulty of 
the task can be appreciated when 
it is known that more than one 
hundred and twenty-five sep- 
arate organizations were invited 
to express their opinions before 
the sub-committee which had in 
hand the preparation of the do- 
cument. The ablest leaders of 
the entire movement co-operated 
wholeheartedly and gave their 
time unsparingly. 

Where, then, is the rhyme or 
reason of intimating that a con- 
vention of all the people, em- 
bracing the trades unionists, 
the manufacturers and the var- 
ious municipalities of Canada 
“would be more valuable had 
certain irresponsible elements 
not already rejected a similar 
suggestion in a smaller field”. 
Certainly, if the fundamental 
thought behind the organiza- 
tion of such a convention is 
right, the mere fact that the re- 
presentatives of labor in a dis- 
trict under the sway of the One 
Big Union idea refused to meet 
the Commission is neither an in- 
dictment of the idea nor an in- 
validation of the detailed plan. 
As a matter of fact it was the 
(Winnipeg situation, which in* 
spired the proposal for a con- 
vention. To my mind it has ac- 
centuated the need for common 
understanding between the four 
great classes which clearly con- 
stitute the Canadian Common- 
wealth, namely, the organized 
workers, the manufacturers, the 
unorganized public and the 
farmer. 

The prosperity of the one 
must mean the prosperity of the 
other and the failure of the one 
will ultimately involve the fail- 
ure of all. Temporarily any one 
of the groups might prosper to 
the detriment of any one or com- 
bination of the other classes but 
in the end the happiness of the 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The present situation in our indus- 
trial world, which, if it has not al- 
ready, will soon become common to all 
industrial worlds, is no matter of sur- 
prise to intelligent observers. The 
crisis has caught our politicians and 
captains of finance and industry ^ n * 
awares simply because few of -them 
are either original Hunkers or stu- 
dents of the thoughts and observa- 
tions of others. More than one far- 
seeing publicist prophesied the prer 
sents events in black and white two 
or three years. 

Such a one was Professor Thor_ 
stein Veblen, Norwegian by birth 
but American by adoption, who is 
now on the staff of the University of 
Missouri. Prof. Veblen had already 
written at least two notable books 
“The Theory of the Leisure Class’ ’ 
and “Imperial Germany and the In- 
dustrial Revolution” when in 1916 
he published “The Nature of Peace 
and the Terms of its Perpetuation.” 
In the first section he analysed the 
relation of the state to war and 
peace, and the nature and uses of 
patriotism. Then he analysed the 
possible results of Tnc war, discussed 
without bias what would be the ire- 
sult of a German victory, and point- 
ed out why the western democracies 
must spare no efforts to secure vic- 
tory. He then analysed the position 
of the various allies, their system of 
economics and government, and in 
the last chapter proceeded to give as 
his deliberate opinion which he back- 
ed up by sound arguments, that the 
conclusion of political peace at large 
which is now in process of accom- 
plishment at Paris, would merely be 
the prelude to the beginning of a bit- 
ter economic and class struggle in 
every country. 

Division in New Form. 

He pointed out that one of the 
main agencies in maintaining nation- 
al partisan solidarity in the British, 
French, American and other national 
units and in staving off the outbreak 
of any desperate internal struggle 
had been the disturbed state of in- 
ternational affairs, and in particular 
the menace of Imperial Germany. 
Now that the latter has disappeared 
and a nominal state of peace has 
been achieved, the waters are out. 
In this contingency Prof. Veblen felt 
certain that the current notions of the 
rights of ownership and disposal of 
property, particularly of investment, 
would come up for consideration and 
revision. There would inevitably be 
dire alarm among the possessory 
diasses and people of conservative 
inindis at such proposals and pro- 
found scepticsim at the possibility of 
securing any substitute for the cur- 
rent exploitation of the industrial 
arts by capitalistic sabotage. “There- 
fore,” said Professor Veblen, “it 
should accordingly be a possible out. 
come of such a peace as would put 
away international dissension that 


the division of classes would come on 
in a new form, between those who 
stand upon their ancient rights of 
mastery and exploitation and those 
who are unwilling longer to submit. 
And it is quite within the possibilities 
of the case that the division of opinion 
on these matters might presently 
shift back to the old familiar ground 
of international hostilities; undertak- 
en partly to put. down civil dis- 
turbances in given countries, partly 
by the more archaic, or conservative, 
peoples to safeguard the institutions 
of the received law and order against 
inroads from the side of the iconoc- 
lastic ones . ’ 1 Here is the reason for 
the Allied campaign in Russia and 
the -labor elements in all countries are 
acting in their own best interests 
when they demand the cessation of 
operations against Bolshevists. 

* ‘ Sagacious Sabotage ’ ’ . 

He goes on to show how the war 
has given a great impetus to inven- 
tion and “speeding up” processes 
There is a continued flow of new 
contrivances and expedients designed 
to supersede the old. Many of them 
decrease the volume of employment 
available for the working classes and 
all of them endure to the benefit of a 
comparatively limited class. The great 
successes of the capitalist world have 
been gained by what Prof. Veblen 
calls “Sagacious sabotage” taking 
the form sometimes of watering stock 
and sometimes of judicious restric- 
tion of output to maintain prices at 
a profitable level. Undter war con- 
ditions, which reduce democratic opi- 
nion to torpor, the control of “big 
business ’ 9 on the affairs and fortunes 
of the community was bound to grow 
firmer and to be used more unre- 
servedly for private Advantage. The 
logical result has been an accelerated 
rate of accumulation of the country ’s 
wealth in the hands of a relatively 
very small class of wealthy indivi- 
duals, with a relatively inconsiderable 
semi-dependent class of lawyers, 
agents, and various profession- 
al classes, and with the mass 
of the population even more 
nearly destitute than they are 
today. The process would go on till 
the workers and producers would stand 
it no longer and then Professor Veb- 
len prophesied serious upheavals. 
“Granting the premises,” he 
wrote, “there should be no reason, 
able doubt as to this eventual cleav- 
age between those who have and those 
who have not ; and of the premises 
the only item that is not an accom- 
plished fact is the installation of 
peace at -large . 9 9 

The crisis has arrived in Canada 
more quickly than in other countries 
because here owing to the complete 
absence of any reasonable radical 
party from the political field, capi- 
talist exploitation had reached a 
more atrocious pitch than elsewhere, 
and because the artificial character of 
our industrial world had left a small- 


er wage fund available for distribu- 
tion than elsewhere and raised the 
cost of living to greater heights. 

Advent Hastened. 

The real source of trouble is the 
present state of industrialism, whose 
real rewards accrue to a limited mi- 
nority and generally practised system 
o fcombination to raise prices, which 
gives its character to the modern state 
of business enterprise. Why should 
not the workers also resort to it? The 
existing capitalist system is a clear 
instance of an institutional arrange- 
ment which has in the effluxion of 
time and by changes in conditions 
come to work at cross purposes with 
the first principle of the democratic 
creed, which is “Live and let live”. 
Without the war the discrepancy was 
duo to reach a critical pass sooner or 
later. Its advent had been merely 
hastened. 

The possessory classes intend ob- 
viously to stand upon their prescrip- 
tive rights, for the enforcement of 
which established law provides a re- 
sort to coercion. This -might have 
been successfully carried out in pre- 
war days, but it happens today that 
laTge numbers of the working classes 
have been trained to arms, and it also 
happens that the veterans are as 
keenly conscious of the deficiencies 
of -the existing social order as any 
other class and as anxious to change 
it. A prominent official of the G.W. 
V.A. has stated that 80 per cent, of 
the Winnipeg veterans are with the 
strikers and it is now reported that 
they marched on the Parliament build- 
ings to demand legislation, which 
would concede most of the workers ’ 
demands. Resort to governmental 
coercion therefore presents certain 
almost insuperable difficulties. Each 
side is fully persuaded of the justice 
of their claims and a decision either 
way will be an intolerable iniquity in 
the eyes of the losing side. 

Only Opening Phase 
The present strike is merely the 
opening phase of a conflict that will 
soon be world wide. The defenders of 
the current scheme of investment, 
big business -and capitalist sabotage 
realise that its continuance will be 
utterly impossible in a general state 
of peace and national security There- 
fore their chief spokesmen at Paris 
have seen to it that the peace has been 
left in a somewhat problematical 
state sufficiently precarious to keep 
national animosities alert and distract 
men’s minds from domestic prob- 
lems. The outworn capitalist system 
with its attendant methods of busi- 
ness enterprise may survive a few 
years, but according to all the teach- 
ings of history outworn institutions 
inevitably pass out in the end. Wit- 
ness the divine right of kings, once a 
generally accepted fact. The present 
system can only be maintained and 
preserved at the cost of civil war. 
The possessory classes can only re- 
tain their existing privileged position 
by force of arms. They would, of 
course, fail, but on the other hand 
grave damage, discomfort and sliaihe 
would follow resort to fo^ce for the 
displacement of an out-worn institu- 
tion. Professor -Veblen in his book 


warned the possessory classes “to put 
events in train for the[ present abate- 
ment of the rights of ownership and 
of the price system in which these 
rights take effect” and as a body 
they have failed to do so. 

In Britain there have been signs of 
an awakening to the realities of the 
situation and with their usual politic- 
al shrewdness the dominant classes 
have already made far-reaching 
abatements of their special preroga- 
tives. Here on this continent a few 
farseeing employers like Henry Ford 
and Charles Schwab have taken a 
tumble to things and set an example; 
in Canada the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany have already made some timely 
adjustments. But in Canada our pos- 
sessories have neither the capacity 
or the inclination to think and plan 
ahead to meet contingencies and our 
Cabinet and Parliament is absolutely 
incapable of performing that func- 
tion for them. 

Without Guidance. 

Hence we have drifted into an in- 
dustrial crisis which could easily have 
been foreseen and to a certain degree 
provided for, without any national 
guidance or any understanding of the 
underlying realities of the situation. 
Parliament is helpless and hopeless 
and might as well be sent on a trip 
en masse to Honolulu. The Cabinet 
is torn by dissensions, waterlogged 
with nonentities, beset with pressureT 
from all the greedy gangs of capital- 
ists in the country, to use the strong 
hand, and terrified to comply with 
their demands, and therefore driven 
to take refuge in helpless inaction. 
It has manifested its complete in- 
competence to govern the country; 
even in Winnipeg the Citizens Com- 
mittee speak of it in a language that 
lacks neither fire nor color and de- 
mand its immediate doom. If we are 
not to be plunged in a disastrous sea 
of troubles, we must have a new gov- 
ernment at an early date and a new 
Parliament as well. And in that Par. 
li ament Labor must be adequately re- 
presented. Mr. J,. H. Thomas blunt- 
ly told the labor leaders of New York 
that if they abstained from political 
action, they would fight with one hand 
•tied behind their backs and they must 
organise an independent political la- 
bor movement. The State Federation 
of Labor in the great industrial state 
of Pennsylvania has just determined 
to form a political party and the idea 
is spreading like wildfire through 
every other state. In Canada a begin- 
ning has already been made but there 
must be no cessation under the idea 
that industrial action alone is suffi- 
cient. 

,V 

The people of a na- | 

| tion cannot advance | 
beyond the people | 
who make its laws. 

Read the platform of the ♦ 
Fifth Sunday Meeting ^ 
Association, sent on re- & 
quest. i. 
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There are now hints of a fall ses- 
sion in which event there will be no 
general election this year. But it be- 
hooves Labor to be sedulously pre- 
paring the ground, creating an organ- 
isation for each constituency which 
is to be contested and looking out for 
efficient candidates. It is nothing 
short of a misfortune that Labor 
should have only two representatives 
in the present House of Commons, 
most of whoso members have no in- 
terest in or understanding of labor 
problems. Within the next four 
years there may well be a Labor Gov- 
ernment in power both in Britain and 
Australia, and the Canadian Parlia- 
ment must be provided with a body 
of members who will in some degree 
talk the same political language. 

To deal with the doings of Parlia- 
ment does not require much space this 
week as they were singularly unin- 
teresting. Perhaps it was the calm 
before the storm, for next week there 
is to be a full-dress debate on indus- 
trial unrest and its causes, and on 
Thursday Sir Thomas White will 
bring down his long-delayed budget. 
There will be some concessions to low- 
tariff sentiment, but not enough prob- 
ably to induce Mr. Crerar, the special 
representative of the farmers, to stay 
in the Government or a dozen other 
western -members to support it. The 
Premier and Mr. Sifton made their 
appearance in the House on Monday 
and were warmly received. In answer 
to a query by Mr. C. Murphy, Mr. A. 
K. Maclean for the government dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the spread 
of a sympathete strike to other west- 
ern cities, at a time when everybody 
else in Ottawa was fully aware of it. 
“No official knowledge’’ is -a de- 
lightful subterfuge to evade unplea- 
sant predicaments. 

The Naval estimates were up on 
Monday and Mr. Ballantyne made a 
long and labored reply, obviously 
prepared by subordinates, to the long 
indictment proferred against his de. 
partment by Mr. Duff of Lunenburg 
at a previous sitting. He made a few 
good points, but was not very con- 
vincing, and in the afternoon Mr. 
Duff replied with an extended list of 
charges to whcih Mr. J. H. Sinclair 
and others made additions. Mr. Sin- 
clair called attention to the discre- 
pancy between the sentences of 18 
months imprisonment passed upon 
seven young sailors who declined to 
put to sea because their ship was un- 
seaworthy, as she truly was, and the 
mere dismissal from the service given 
as punishment to Lt. R. D. Legate of 
the Hochelaga who was said to have 
turned tail in face of a Germna sub- 
marine. The naval administration 
during the war has teemed with scan- 
dals and muddles, but the Government 
refused to grant the public enquiry 
w r hich the opposition asked for. Mr. 
McMaster failed to elicit information 
about the charges made by the Ottawa 
Citizen to the effect that the Naval 
Department, as the result of pressure 
from interested parties had rejected a 
tender by its own staff to instal wire- 
less on out government vessels at a 
cost of $43 per ship per annum and 
awarded the contract to the Marconi 


Company at $1,000 per ship per an- 
num, an amazing performance if 
true. 

On Tuesday Major Andrews, Win- 
nipeg, raised some discussion about 
the Winnipeg strike and inquired 
what w’as the Government ’s policy in 
regard to collective bargaining. As 
our representaive at the Peace Con- 
ference at the Peace Sir Robert Bor- 
den assented to the labor clau- 
ses which called for recogni- 
tion of the right of associa- 
tion and we were told what he- 
roic work he was doing in the cause 
of democracy. Now P turns out be 
fore he can begin to frame an indus- 
trial policy tor Canada, he must await 
the report of his perambulating Com- 
mission. 

The rest of Tuesday w ? as consumed 
in a long and w’earisome recital by 
Sir Edward Kemp of the glories and 
triumphs of the Overseas Ministry of 
Militia. As Mr. Lemieux rudely 


| WHENE’ER A NOBLE j 
DEED IS WOUGHT ♦ 


Whene’er a noble deed is # 
wrought, 

Whene’er is spoken noble X 
thought, X 

Our hearts, in glad 
surprise, 

To higher levels rise. . . 

Honor to those words 
or deeds 

That help us in our daily 
needs, 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is 
low. Jfe 

| — Longfellovx ^ 


pointed out, he omitted to deal with 
some of the most serious of the 
charges. The arrant, snobbery of the 
average plutocrat in Canada was well 
illustrated when Sir Edward proceed- 
ed to read out the detailed pedigrees 
of his staff as proof positive of their 
efficiency and integrity. On Wed- 
nesday there w’as again some feeble 
discussion of the strike situation. If 
the Opposition possessed one single 
man who had genuine democratic 
sympathies and a clear understanding 
of the industrial situation and the 
economic causes which have led up to 
it, he could have tied the government 
hopelessly up and covered them with 
ridicule. In the arternoon there was 
a debate about the reclassification of 
the civil service and bonuses to cer- 
tain classes in it. In the evening The 
Railway Act Consolidation Bill was 
up for consideration and all the lob- 
byists of the railway interests were 
w’ere busy in the corridors. Mr. Jo- 
seph Armstrong (Lambton) proposed 
that our internal shipping rates, 
w’hicli are rigged by a close monopoly, 
should come under the control of the 
opposition but the Government re- 
sisted the eminently just proposal and 
with the help of reactionaries in the 
opposition defeated it. Unless the 


No Commodity Theory Accepted In Far West 


/Officers of the Washington state 
federation of labor have published 
the 15 labor laws and amendments 
passed by the last legislature. It is 
declared that “this is the greatest 
accomplishment ever made at any 
one session, and yet lacks a great 
deal of all that labor desired.’ ’ 

The list includes an anti-injunction 
law similar to the Clayton act. The 
law declares that the labor of a hu- 
man being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. 

Pioneer legislation in this or any 
other state provides for state and 
district boards, on which labor is 
represented, to reduce accidents in 
industry. Employers and employed 
will select their own representa- 
tives. 


sums less than $20. This will pro- 
tect the migratory workers who can 
now secure small amounts of wages 
without the expense of a lawyer. 

The loosely drawn criminal syn- 
dicalist bill, which was passed over 
the governor’s veto in the early 
days of the legislature, has been 
repealed. The new law, it is stated, 
“does not establish anything not 
now thoroughly covered by the cri- 
minal anarchy code, and has this 
advantage that it makes its provi- 
sions applicable to big business or 
others who would use force to pre- 
vent industrial or political reform 
as well as making it applicable to 
those who might use such methods 
to promote it.’’ 

The mothers’ pension law is libe- 
ralized. 

8 


The first-aid law is amended so 
the state shall furnish artificial 
limbs and lenses. The board can re- 
ject any contract that does not pro- 
tect the worker and can supply the 
injured worker with another doctor 
where the doctor provided fails in 
satisfactory results. The board can 
also engage a specialist and charge 
the expense to the contract. These 
amendments are a blow to company 
doctors. 

The widow ’s pension is increased 
from $20 to $30 a month, and the 
maximum for widows with a family 
from $35 to $50. 

An industrial code commission 
will study industrial problems and 
make recommendations to the next 
legislature. 

All state, county and city print- 
ing must be done within the state 
and the union scales of the Typo- 
graphical union are protected. 

(Public school teachers will hence- 
forth receive equal pay, regardless 
of sex. 

An amendment to the mining code 
provides that where a ventilating 
fan is stopped at a gaseous mine 
employees must not enter the mine 
for at least 12 hours after the fan 
is started and the mine has been 
examined and reported safe. 

A small claims court is establish- 
ed to dispose of cases involving 


progressive group in the Liberal 
ranks get control of the forthcoming 
convention, Liberalism in Canada as 
an active force is /loomed to disap- 
pear in favor of more virile demo- 
cratic organisations. Thursday was 
a holiday and Friday was largely de- 
voted to Mr. Crerar ’s estimates which 
always have an easy passage owing to 
his genuine popularity. Members on 
both sides of the House vied with one 
another in their compliments on his 
administration and if he leaves the 
government one of its strongest pil- 
lars will have been removed. 

J. A. S. 
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Tariff Commission and Convention 
Ideas Advocated Before Industrial 

Relations Commission 

Planks In Platform of Fifth Sunday Meeting Associa- 
tion Outlined By President of Trades and Labor 
Council — President of Association Also Told 
Commissioners of Convention Plan and of Mis- 
trust In Present Parliament. 


When the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations sat at 
Montreal last week-end leading planks in the Fifth Sunday Meet- 
ing Association platform were presented by Mr. J. A. Woodward , 
President of the Association , and ' Mr. J. T. Foster , President of 
the Trades and Labor Council , speaking on behalf of the organized 
workers of Montreal. The Tariff Commission plan and the plan 
for a great convention were both outlined . 


Mr. J. T. Foster said: 

'“It is assumed that many of our 
difficulties — Industrial and Econo- 
mic — arise from the want of con- 
fidence in the present Government, 
the lack of modern labor laws and 
of legislative measures protecting 
the working classes and the people 
at large front the enroachments and 
exploitation of food profiteers, trusts 
and capitalists. This situation is 
still aggravated by frequent mis- 
understandings and differences be- 
tween capital and labor. The entire 
situation has become serious owing 
to the fact that at this date no com- 
prehensive constructive and practi- 
cal plans for reconstruction have 
been put into effect. Out of this 
state of affairs, disorder and con- 
fusion has arisen, accounting for 
the national unrest and present bu- 
siness stagnation. 

The detailed causes are as fol- 
lows: 1. The workers are not prop- 
erly represented in the governing 
body. We find fault with the fact 
that the great majority of the le- 
gislators are lawyers who know 
little of practical manufacturing, 
and less about the conditions under 
which the working class are required 
to live. 

2. The growing conviction that 
the present government is largely 
controlled by the agricultural vote 
of the west. As a consequence no 
real effort, seeking the control of 
food prices, has been made. 

3. The situation is accentuated by 
procrastination of the Government 
in the programme of repatriation 
and the civil re-establishment of the 
soldiers. 

4. The failure of the Government 
to formulate comprehensive and Tac- 
tical plans on the reconstruction is- 
sue. 

5. The dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple, arising out of the question of 
the non taxable bonds, which to a 
great measure has shifted the in- 
debtedness of the country and its 
future obligations upon the backs 
of the working people. 

6. The suppression of free 
speech, free press, right of assembly 
and other restrictions, through ord- 


ers in council, are directly respon- 
sible for the strong feeling of re- 
sentment. 

7. The failure of the Government 
to relieve unemployment through 
comprehensive and constructive 
plans of public works, and its iner- 
tia in developing the shipbuilding 
programme. 

8. The establishment of elaborate 
credit systems throughout the Do- 
minion among farmers, wholesalers 
and retailers has created excessive 
interest charges which multiply the 
burdens not only of the consumer, 
but of all concerned. 

9. The refusal of a large number 
of employers to recognize and deal 
with labor organizations, and their 
opposition to collective bargaining. 

10. Lack of a system by means 
of which a minimum wage may be 
established in accordance with the 
cost of living, and for the reduction 
of hours of labor to suit production. 
Opposition to collective bargaining 
has retarded progress in his direc- 
tion. 

11. The continuous depreciation of 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and the ever present bogey of un- 
employment can be designated as 
among the fundamental causes of 
unrest. 

12. Uncertainty of fiscal policy, 
which has depressed business and 
caused unemployment.” 

N ationalizatton. 

Dealing with the question of social 
welfare, Mr. Foster said they were 
firmly of the opinion that Canada 
should be abreast of the most ad- 
vanced countries in the matter of 
pensions for the aged. They should 
be protected by a system of State 
insurance which would guarantee 
them immunity from poverty in old 
age. 

In view of the great volume of 
casualised labor in Canada, some 
form of unemployment insurance 
was necessary to stabilize the fu- 
ture. He favored some form of state 
sickness insurance, which would 
protect the workingman and his 
family. Owing to the ever increasing 
frequency of surgical operation* and 


the abnormal tariff adopted by the 
medical profession, generally, work- 
ingmen and their families were 
precluded from proper treatment and 
were actually suffering and he be- 
lieved that the only solution is the 
nationalization of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Compulsory Education. 

Child labor should be excluded 
from industrial establishments up 
to the age of sixteen and birth 
certificates and teachers 1 vouchers 
should be made the basis of the law 
seeking to regulate this question. 
He favored an advanced system of 
educational and vocational train- 
ing; primary education to be free 
and compulsory and higher educa- 
tion to be accessible to all. Capacity 
and aspirations should not be 
thwarted or limited by the accident 
of material environment. As to la- 
bor accidents and industrial dis- 
eases he believed that compensation 
laws should cover all labor accidents 
and occupational diseases and be 
uniform in their application, in 
every province, so that the worker 
would be afforded the same protec- 
tion from coast to coast. 

He advocated a system of provid- 
ing clean sanitary homes for the 
working class, at a minimum of cost, 
through Government grants, ahd the 
enactment of stringent laws prevent- 
ing the use of the domicile for in- 
dustrial purposes. He was decided- 
ly in favor of maternity grants and 
pensions for mothers with depend- 
ent children and believed that no 
mother should suffer hardship be- 
cause of her maternity. 

Working hours should be reduced 
proportionate with production, but 
in no case should the work day ex- 
ceed eight hours per day. This prin- 
ciple has been universally accepted 
in Europe and his Council recom- 
mended the immediate eanctment of 
such legislation in Canada. 

Unscrupulous Means. 

Turning to the high cost of ilving, 
Mr. Foster said the causes were an 
unscrupulous manipulation of food 
prices and commodities through 
excessive exportation, and as reme- 
dial measures urged the fixing of 
prices, commodities, profits, nation- 
alization of cold storage, and gov- 
ernment regulation of exportations. 

The outstanding facts of the en- 
tire situation briefly were: That 
farmers actively engaged in produc- 
ing food-stuffs constituted 37 p.c. 
of the population and the other 63 
p.c. who followed other industrial 
pursuits,eonsumed what the farmer 
is able to produce. There was a great 
superabundance of food to feed Can- 
adians well but those who got in 
control of it produced an artificial 
shortage by sending it to the four 
corners of the globe where they se- 
cured high prices for it after creat- 
ing famine prices in the very coun- 
try which was the base of produc- 
tion. The law of supply and de- 
mand, as far as Canada was con- 
cerned, had absolutely nothing to 
do with the situation. The cold stor- 
age plant was the convenient me- 
dium through which the operation 


was made possible. The increased 
cost of labor was not important as 
a factor. In terms of dollars and 
cents, even where the workman was 
securing double the wages he did 
before the war, the dollar that he 
received only purchased about 40 
cents worth of goods. The worker 
was in reality in a much worse po- 
sition than he was in 1914. 

Must be Action. 

“The question of the hour is food 
control and a reduction of the cost 
of Jiving y \ declared Mr. Foster. 
“Either our government officials 
will take a hold of this situation 
and bring relief to a people who are 
slowly but surely starving to death 
or the masses will take the matter 
into their own hands and there will 
be a reduction and a levelling out 
that will not only shatter the prices 
of food but annihilate the whole 
system of producing for profit. The 
people feel and they rightly feel 
that when they work and struggle 
and suffer for the upbuilding and 
development of a country and when 
they give their children in defence 
of it, they are entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and some leisure to en- 
joy them and it is the duty of the 
executive brains of the country, oui 
politicians and our so-called experts 
on food statistics to become active 
in bringing relief to the masses .’ ’ 

Nothing Practical. 

Dealing with co-operation in in- 
dustry, Mr. Foster said that on the 
subject of profit sharing they had 
made an examination of the various 
plans that had been brought for- 
ward, but had failed so far, to find 
any that in their opinion was prac- 
tical. They were inclined to favor 
the idea of limiting the profits of 
the concerns, operating in Canada 
to a fair fixed percentage of pro- 
fits based on the fullest and fairest 
consideration for the development 
of plant and extension of business 
growth, after which the remainder 
would be absorbed by the Govern- 
ment in the nature of an income 
tax which could be used for the 
common good. With regard to the 
question of direct participation in 
management they hold that this 
would greatly help to settle the mis- 
understanding between capital and 
labor. 

Leave Tariff Alone. 

Finally, touching on the question 
of fiscal policy, Mr. Foster said 
great care should be taken that the 
manufacturer shall not be given the 
opportunity to use the tariff for the 
purpose of clubbing unheard of 
profits out of the consuming pub- 
lic, neither should it be permitted 
that the farmer, who has no knowl- 
edge of the difficulties of the manu 
facturers, nor the conditions under 
which the working people have to 
live, be permitted to plunge the 
whole country into ruin by forcing 
a tariff reduction issue at this time. 
For the present they recommended 
that the tariff should be left abso- 
lutely alone until a scientific tariff 
commission was appointed. 
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To this end it was urged that a 
permanent tariff commission be es- 
tablished composed of representa- 
tives of all classes of labor. 

In ur r'rg this co emission they 
believed that the removal of the 
tariff cjn«'*i* ? on from polities would 
guarantee stability and progress not 
only to the workers, but to all sec- 
tions of society throughout the Do- 
minion. 

Grave Danger. 

1 1 There is danger, grave danger, 
of terrible suffering among the peo- 
ple^, concluded Mr. Foster, “and if 
it comes, it will be because of the 
ignorance and blindness of Can- 
adians who are leading the affairs 
of the masses. In this emergency 
we have a plan to propose and it is 
this: let the Government call a con- 
vention truly and democratically 
representative of the people of Can- 
ada to discuss our troubles, our 
prospects, our problems, our plans 
and the future. 

“Such a convention will arouse 
all people to the aDsolute necessity 
and understanding of acting in each 
each other's interests, for the gene- 
ral good of all the people of the 
Dominion. In our opinion it would 
be possible at this convention to 
arrange for an armistice between 
the groups, whereby we might all 
forsake our burning ambitions and 
heart's desires for a limited and 
fixed time which would enable all 
of us to work together with but one 
object and aim, to truly reconstruct 
our country, to put an end to suffer- 
ing and to build the future upon the 
solid foundation of the people's 
prosperity and happiness". 

Mr. J. A. Woodward. 

Mr. J. A. Woodward, president of 
the Fifth Sunday Meeting Associa- 
tion, declared: “Any reconstruction 
that does not have for its founda- 
tion education, is like building a 
house in a balloon 2,000 feet in the 
air, and pumping the gas out of it; 
it will fall." 

“We have got to do something 
big in this country", Mr. Wood- 
ward emphasized, “if we are go- 
ing to stop the present unrest. 
When Canada is big enough to send 
an army of nearly half a million 
overseas, is able to raise millions 
for victory loans, and when you see 
the accomplishments of the people 
6f Canada during the last four 
years, I don't see why they cannot 
solve this unrest, and as a means 
of solving it I suggest first of all 
the calling together to a national 
convention the people representing 
every class of the population." 

Commissioner Moore: “In that do 
you infer that the present Parlia- 
ment does not represent the people 
of this country in its thought and 
actions?" 

Mr. Woodward: “I think the Par- 
liament should call this convention, 
because there is so much mistrust 
in the present Parliament." 

Commissioner Bruce: “Then you 
would have a general election?" 

iMr. Woodward: “We had better 
have one if it will help to stop the 
present unrest." 


Continuing, he explained that at 
the convention, every kind of ma- 
nufacture and labor could be re- 
presented, every city should be re- 
presented by its mayor and one 
alderman, and a committee could 
prepare in synopsis form all the 
measures that should be introduced 
to the convention. 

“Such a convention held imme- 
diately would serve to re-establish 
confidence. There is a lack of confid- 
ence in this country at the present 
time, founded upon cause. The ma- 
manufacturer has no confidence in 
labor, and labor has no confidence 
in capital, and the people have no 
confidence in the Government. It 
would be a good thing to call an 
armistice between capital and la- 
bor and the great unorganized pub- 
lic, and let us all get down toget- 
her and understand each other." 

Commissioner Moore : “Do you 
think a low paid worker to-day could 
exist pending the period of armis- 
tice?" 

Mr. Woodward: “No, I do not 
think he could; we must have a 
minimum wage immediately." 

Mr. Woodward went on: “I favor 
a tariff commission being appoint- 
ed that would take the tariff out of 
politics .We don't intend to allow 
the manufacturers to rob the peo- 
ple, as many of them are now doing. 
At the present time the tariff is 
made a political football between 
two parties. 

Mr. Woodward concluded: “The 
present form of government should 
be changed. At present 86 per cent, 
of the present Government are law- 
yer^. What can you expect from 
legal minds except <ral stunts?" 
This remark was applauded by peo- 
ple in ihe hall. 

XX 

NO POLITICAL AMBITIONS 

Lord Shaughnessy Denies Ottawa 
Rumor. 


Lord Shaughnessy has no political 
ambitions. Interviewed, he made 
light of the rumor that had its ori- 
gin in Ottawa. The federal arena or 
any other line of political endeavor 
has no attraction for him, accord- 
ing to his own statement. The story 
about the possible or probable crea- 
tion of a Shaughnessy-Gouin coali- 
tion ministry he could not interpret 
as other than a figment of imagina- 
tion. 

“I am unable to account for the 
origin of such a report, nor have I 
any idea of the source from which 
it came", said Lord Shaughnessy, in 
referring to the Ottawa despatch. 
The idea that he would take on as a 
new enterprise the guidance of a 
political party appeared to him to 
be quite humorous. The suggestion 
that the reins of control of the C. P. 
R. were delegated to a younger man 
in order that he might be free to 
enter politics, was stated to be quite 
erroneous. " 

“Would it be correct to state that 
you have no political ambitions?" 

“You may say that I have no po- 
litical, social or any other sort of 
ambitions", was the reply. 


STAYING IN SCHOOL PAYING 
PROPOSITION. 


The value of staying at school is 
stated in dollars and cents in figures 
compiled by the bureau of education 
and now being distributed to boys and 
gir!s throughout the country by the 
children 's bureau. 

From a study of a large number of 
actual cases it had been found that 
at 25 years of age the boy who re- 
mained in school until he was 18 had 
received $2,000 more salary than the 
boy who left school at 14, and that 
the better-educated youth was then 
receiving more -than $900 a year more 
in pay. 

* ( This is equivalent to an invest- 
ment of $18,000, at 5 per cent," the 
statement said. “Can a boy increase 
his capital as fast in any other way ? ' ' 

“From this time on the salary of 
the better-educated boy will rise still 
more rapidly, while the earnings of 
the boy who left school at 14 will in- 
crease but little," 

While wages have increased with 
the war, the proportions shown in a 
table of weekly earnings still hold 
true, the statement said. The boy 
who left school at 14 at the time the 
investigation was made received an 
average of $4 a week, his wages in- 
creasing each year to $7 a week at 
18. The boy who remained in school 
until he Was 18 began work at $10 a 
week. 

At $20 the salaries were $9.50 a 
week for the boy who left school 
early and $15 for his better trained 
competitor. At $25 they were earning 
$12.75 and $31, respectively, and to. 
tal wages up to that time had been 
$5,112.50 and $7,337.50, so that the 
boy who remained in school had .earn- 
ed 50 per cent, more in eight years 
than the other had in 12 years. 

* i# * 

UNION SAVINGS BANK. 


The financial statement of the Ta- 
coma Trades Union Savings and Loan 
association shows that this new in- 
stitution in the first two months of 
its existence (March and April) has 
deposits of $16,147, which is consid- 
ered a creditable showing for a new 
co-operative institution. The state 
auditor credits the bank with being 
seventeenth in reference to savings 
and assets in the state.' A large part 
of the bank's assets are in liberty 
bonds. 

* # # 

BISHOPS APPROVE 

EQUITABLE WAGES 


“An equitable wage, which shall 
have right of way over rent, interest, 
and profits," is advocated by the 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in a letter address- 
ed to the 20,000 Methodist pastors 
and the 2,250,0(50 Methodists commu- 
nicants in the United States. The 
text of the social reconstruction pro. 
gramme reads partly as follows: 


"It is increasingly manifest that 
there must be progress away from 
selfish competition to unselfish co- 
operation. If this progress is to be 
orderly and not violent, we must 
leave behind us the evils which lead 
to deplorable violence or counter- 
violence by either party. If Chris- 
tianity is a driving force, making for 
democracy, we cannot put a limit 
upon the extension of democracy. We 
must recognize the inevitability of the 
application of democracy to industry. 

We favor collective bargaining as 
an instrument for the attainment of 
industrial justice and for training in 
democratic procedure. 

“And we also favor advance of the 
workers themselves through profit- 
sharing and through positions on 
boards of directorship." 

# * # 

61 GRANT 48 HOURS. 


The American Metal Polishers In- 
ternational union through its Our 
Journal gives a .list of 61 firms that 
have recently signed agreements to 
put into effect the eight-hour day or 
48 hours per week with increased 
wages. It also says that where shop 
agremeents are still in existence no 
effort will be made to enforce the 
shorter work day, but at their expL 
ration (renewal of agreements will on- 
ly be made on a basis of the 48-hour 
week. 

* * * 

LABOR IN COMMAND. 


The “Manchester Guardian", 
discussing the Canadian labor trou- 
bles, remarks that labor in Canada 
has, until recently, been weaker 
politically than in any other parts 
of the Empire. The present upheav- 
al cannot be conveniently account- 
ed for by the familiar bogeys of 
Bolshevism and German machina- 
tions. Profiteering on a scale un- 
known in Britain has been rite. At 
the same time the scarcity of labor 
and vital importance of the ends to 
which it has been directed have 
made the workman realize that now, 
for the first time, the remedy for 
abuses is in their own hands. The 
demands of the strikers apparently 
are no more drastic than those 
which have already been conceded 
or promised in the United King- 
dom. 
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— London. 

It is an ironic r comment upon the 
vanity of human hopes that the 
nearer we approach to the signing 
of the Peace Treaty the further we 
seem to be from peacefulness. At 
the French Socialist Congress, the 
British Labor leader, Arthur Hen- 
derson, expressed the disappoint- 
ment “felt by all the world” in the 
failure of the Peace Conference, to 
realize the high hopes raised by 
“fine idealism of President Wil- 
son.” He went on to say — “We 
were told peace would be made on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points, 
and we and the Germans are expect- 
ing this pledge to be redeemed, and 
not turned into Scraps of paper”. 
Yet, as lie spoke, troops were on 
their way to Russia, nominally to 
relieve the British forces at Archan- 
gel, really to support Koltchak and 
other reactionary opponents of the 
present Russian Government ; and 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech on 
the adjournment of Parliament, de- 
nied that there had been any ques- 
tion at the Peace Conference of re- 
cognizing the Bolshevik regime. The 
one reassuring point in that re- 
markably deft speech was the state- 
ment that there was to be no war 
of intervention in Russia. 

What Labor Thinks 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
Labor was reassured by this or any 
other statement in the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech. On the same day the 
Triple Alliance of Labor met at 
Southport and decided to call for a 
National Conference of the Trades 
Union movement to consider the 
steps necessary to compel the Gov- 
ernment to comply with Labor’s de- 
mands regarding Russia, Conscrip- 
tion and >the Blockade. This decision 
will have been strengthened by 
what has happened since in Hun- 
gary, where Roumanians act of ag- 
gression is being construed by Labor 
here as a blow struck by the En- 
tente against a Socialist Republic. 
The foreign news service of the 
new Labor daily (the daily Herald) 
has done more than any propagan- 
dist campaign to open the eyes of 
the workers to what is going on 
abroad. The dispatches of N. H. 
Brailsford, the well-known publicist, 
who is in Hungary, are irrefutable 
proof of the anti-democratic policy 
of the Entente, as well as of the real 
constructive and peaceable basis of 
the new Soviet Government in Hun- 
gary. 

India and Egypt. 

Labor, too, is profoundly uneasy 
with regard to the disturbances in 
India and Egypt. An appeal to Brit_ 
ish Labor from the Young India 
party points out that while Indians 
were laying down their lives in a 
war to free democracies in Europe, 
the Rowlatt bills, “which reduce 


every Indian to a state of abject 
slavery”, were placed on the Indian 
Statute Book “in face of the united 
opposition of India”. In Egypt the 
riots have been caused through a 
very similar disregard for the spirit 
of nationalism, which is being en- 
couraged by our plenipotentiaries 
in Paris, when it manifests itself in 
the Poles or the Tchecho-Slovaks. 
Smal wonder that at most of the 
Easter conferences of workers, espe- 


out meaning, too, were the decisions 
of the Shop Assistants to combine 
with the Co-operative Workers, and 
of the British Socialist Party to 
seek amalgamation with the other 
branches of the Socialist movement, 
the I. L. P. and the Socialist Labor 
Party. Industrially, perhaps the 
most important decisions of the 
Easter conferences were those of the 
teachers to demand equal pay for 
men and women, and of the garment 
workers, one of the worst existing 
sweated trades, to demand a univer- 
sal 44-hours week, and a limitation 
of overtime to six hours weekly. 

The obvious surprise of the judge 
in the Glasgow strikers’ trial at the 
verdict of “guilty” against Shin- 
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The troubles of the capitalist who cannot Sind a resting place from 
labor’s insistence on its rights is here depicted by the “Railway 
Review’’, London. 


cially those of the Independent La- 
bor Party and the British Socialist 
Party, resolutions were passed and 
hot discussions held on the whole 
subject of our foreign relations. At 
the I. L. P. meeting Philip Snowden, 
again elected chairman of the party, 
declared that the only permanent 
security lay i(n Internationalism, 
and that the new war would be one 
in which the democracies of all na- 
tions would be ranged against their 
hereditary oppressors and exploiters. 

A significant resolution was that 
passed by the National Union of 
Teachers, “representing many thous- 
ands of teachers who volunteered 
for service during the war”, which 
condemns the introduction of mili- 
tary training into schools. Not with- 


well, Gallacher, Murray and Mc- 
Cartney, and the comparative light- 
ness of the sentences passed by him, 
have acted as encouragement to the 
Scottish workers to start a move- 
ment, echoed in the Easter confer- 
ences here, for their speedy release. 

The Week’s Music. 

Comic Opera has been worthily 
revived by the production of Mes- 
sager’s “Monsieur Beaucaire”, 
which lias come to London from 
Birmingham. The new popularity of 
opera Is likely to assure its success 
here, apart from the intrinsic charm 
of Messager’s tuneful music and the 
admirable rendering of the principal 
parts by Mr. Marian Green, from 
America, and Miss Maggie Teyte. 
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Talking of opera, besides the Bee- 
eham season we are to have a sea- 
son of grand opera at Covent Gar- 
den, with a promise of Melba among 
the singers, and a fine list of possi- 
ble works to be performed, though 
none so interesting, perhaps, as Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s production of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”. 

Eviction of Tenants. 

/The London County Council has 
just made itself unpopular with the 
National Union of Allotment Hold- 
ers by passing a resolution to ter- 
minate the tenancies of allotments 
under its control. This means that 
the waste spaces which during the 
war have been used for the produc- 
tion of food, will no longer be avail- 
able for this purpose, and incident- 
ally, that the allotment holders, in 
most cases drawn from the workers, 
will be deprived of the pleasure of 
cultivating the land. They naturally 
feel it hard, after being acclaimed 
as patriots for four years, to be 
evicted in this way, and their union 
is making a determined stand 
against the official attitude. 

Unemployment Problem. 

Employment still fails to keep 
pace with demobilization, and the 
number of unemployed grew from 
948,620 to 1,060,245 during March, 
of whom about half were women. 
During the same period of time the 
cost of living has slightly decreased, 
the net effect of the change in 
prices recorded has been to reduce 
the average percentage on the food 
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prices of July, 1914, from 120 on 
March 3, 1919, to 113 on April 1. 

Conscientious Objector. 

T. Corder- Catchpool, a conscien- 
tious objector who was released 
from jail, after rather more than 
two years ' imprisonment, holds the 
Mons medal for his services at the 
beginning of the war, when he went 
to France with the Friends ' Ambul- 
ance Unit. His book, called “On 
Two Fronts”, which related his ex- 
periences in Flanders, as well as 
those he went through in a military 
prison before being sent to a civil 
prison, is one of the best records 
we have of the conscientious ob- 
jector's point of view. It was the 
introduction of conscription which 
forced him to return to England 
and take his stand beside those 
others, many Quakers like himself, 
whose conscience forbade them to 
take up arms. 

Bishop and Women Preacher. 

Miss Maude Royden, the eloquent 
preacher whose weekly sermons fill 
the City Temple to overflowing, has 
just fallen foul of the Established 
Church, to which, by the way, she 
really belongs, though hitherto 
the Non-Conformists have been al- 
most alone in giving her the oppor- 
tunity ito preach. But when the en- 
terprising rector of one of the oldest 
of city churches announced her as 
the preacher at the three hours' 
service on Good Friday, the Bishop 
of London interposed and forbade 
the service, and the crowd of wor- 
shippers who attended had to be 
content with a parish room so small 
that most of Miss Royden 's congre- 
gation stood on the grass outside 
and listened through the open win- 
dows! To such lengtl s will sex pre- 
judice take the most advanced of 
Bishops, though were it not for 
women, his own congregations would 
probably be halved. 

Labor Accessions. 

A good deal of sensation has been 
caused by the secession from the 
Liberal Party of two well-known 
Radicals, Dr. V. Rutherford, a form- 
er Liberal M.P., and Captain Wedg- 
wood, an Independent Liberal M.P. 
elected to the present House of 
Commons last December, both of 
whom have just joined the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party. Another evid- 
ence, more moderate in direction, of 
the increasing dissatisfaction felt in 
Parliament at the failure of the 
Coalition Government to perform 


its election pledges, is to be found 
in the rumored formation of a Cen- 
tre Party, cdmposed of the younger 
members both of the Liberal-Coali- 
tion and Unionist-Coalition groups, 
whose idea would be to draw up a 
nou-partv programme of a moderate- 
ly progressive character. Specula- 
tions are rife as to whether Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
would not smile upon such a pro- 
ject. 

Humor of the Week. 

A very private wire from Dublin 
reports that Lord French is hoping 
he will be given no more Limericks 
to compose. An even more private 
wire suggests that there could have 
been no trouble over the Limerick 
in question if Lord French had pro- 
vided it with a more suitable setting 
than a “special military aria”. 

Can it be that Lloyd George, so 
keen on push and go, disapproves of 
Northcliffe because he is so obvious- 
ly behind the “Times”? 

Among the new stories being de- 
mobilized with the men is that of a 
commanding officer of a force be- 
hind the lines who had the good luck 
to acquire a cow. The adjutant had 
a cottage with a garden, in which 
were some fine strawberries. One 
day the C.O. went into the garden 
and helped himself to the straw- 
berries. The adjutant , unable to 
rebuke his chief, put up the follow- 
ing notice: “Trespassers in this 
garden will have their cow shot.” 

Evelyn Sharp. 

XX 

labor gaining ground. 

The Industrial Banner carries the 
following interesting statement on the 
growth of the labor movement in On- 
tario : — 

* ‘ It is remarkable how the organ- 
ized labor movement in Ontario con- 
tinues to make unabated headway. 
It is not in the one city or town alone 
that unionism is having a steady 
growth, but throughout the entire 
province. The big increase of the last 
year keeps on at full swing whether 
times are good, just middling or po- 
sitvely dull ; it is the same. When the 
gain of the first four months of 1919 
comes to be dealt with statistically 
it will be found that the increase in 
trades union membership will even 
eclipse the remarkable gains made in 
1918, and, what is more, there is a 
reason why. The people who say 
trades unionism has had its day 
should think up some more before 
they talk out loud. ' ’ 
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Union Journalists Presented Case 

Before Royal Commission at Montreal 

Local Newspapers Did Not Give Full Report, Which 
Is Herewith Provided For Railroader Readers. 


As none of the Montreal newspapers gave a complete report 
of the case presented by union newspapermen of Montreal to 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations last Saturday 
morning, it falls to the lot of the Canadian Railroader to supply 
the deficiency. 

The first newspaper to be printed after the hearing , the 
Montreal Standard, dismissed the case of the newspapermen in 
a dozen words, although giving, in the same issue, four columns 
to an academic essay on remedies for unrest amongst workers. 
Some of the papers made a more or less cautious effort at report- 
ing the case, and some ignored it altogether, inevitably giving 
rise to the thought that newspapers professing to be friends of 
workers, and, in some instances, making special features of labor 
news, might deal a little more kindly with the news of the organ- 
ized workers in their own offices. 

Many Canadian newspapers outside Montreal gave greater 
space to the case of the journalists than did most of the news- 
papers of the city , arid a number of Canadian and American 
papers, scenting the news value of a story of unionized news 
writers before a Royal Commission, received special reports over 
the wires . 

Incidentally, leading public men have since congratulated 
the union on the spirit and the thoroughness of the case presented. 


frlr. John Richardson, of the edi- 
torial staff of the “Montreal He- 
rald”, and a trustee of the new 
Newswriters' Union, read the fol- 
lowing statement to the Commis- 
sion: 

“The Newswriters Union of 
Montreal is an organization com- 
prising seventy-five percent of the 
working journalists of this City and 
is duly chartered as an international 
union under the jurisdiction of the 
International Typographical Union 
of North America. 

“It has been unanimously resolv- 
ed by the executive of the News- 
writers Union of Montreal, in agree- 
ment with the majority of the mem- 
bers, that in so far as lies in their 
power, two members of the Execu- 
tive Board shall endeavor to lay 
before the Royal Commission the 
extent and causes of unrest that 
have been for several years existent 
among the journalists of this city. 

“Therefore, the following causes 
ratified by the Executive Board 
and a majority of the members, are 
respectfully submitted as causes of 
unrest in so far as they affect 
journalists: 

“1. The low rate of remunera- 
tion generally prevalent on most of 
the daily newspapers in Montreal, 
a rate which has remained nominal- 
ly at the same figure during the 
past five years. In some cases, it 
has actually decreased, while the 
purchasing power of money, reckon- 
ed in the necessaries of life, has de- 
creased in a measure to make it 
increasingly difficult to exist under 
these conditions. 

“2. No newspaper in Montreal 
recognizes the principle of the 
eight-hour day, with added remuner- 
ation for overtime. On Montreal 
daily newspapers the average work- 


ing day of the journalist ranges 
from nine to eleven hours a day, 
and even twelve hours a day in 
some instances, seven days a week, 
practically every day in the year. 

“In addition, longer hours are 
often necessitated by evening as- 
signments on afternoon papers and 
morning assignments on morning 
papers, as well as Sunday work, 
which often makes the newswriters' 
working day anywhere from twelve 
to sixteen hours in duration. 

“3. Few newspapers in Montreal 
recognize legal holidays, and no 
extra allowance is made for work 
done by journalists on such holi- 
days. 

“4. What is commonly known as 
‘ overtime' is not recognized by 
any newspaper in Montreal. Journal- 
ists may be called upon to work as 
long as is deemed expedient or ne- 
cessary by the employer without 
any provision for extra remunera- 
tion. 

“5. The fact that enlistment for 
overseas servce has brought about 
a reduction in the staffs of all 
Montreal newspapers, without pro- 
portionate replacement, often en- 
tails increased work for those 
who remained. 

“6. Journalists have no recourse 
against personal discrimination and 
no protection against unmerited cen- 
sure or dismissal. 

“7. Montreal newspapermen have 
reason to believe that there is an 
understanding between certain 
newspapers against the exchange 
of newswriters. 

“8. The journalists of Montreal 
have reason to believe that there has 
been, and still exists, opposition to 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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THE PICAYUNE 




U PTON SINCLAIR, who is writing a new 7 book 
which deals with the subject of journalism, is 
in receipt of a letter from a man who has spent 
his life in the profession. We reprint extracts for 
your consideration. The writer of the letter was 
formerly city editor of an important Los Angeles 
newspaper. He is now stricken with tuberculosis. 
Among other things he says: — “The bitterness of 
our portion is this precisely: That we are hired pris- 
oners, whose lot it is to kill the things we love most. 
To kill them not as bold buccaneers in a standup .fight, 
but to slay them artfully, insidiously, with a half- 
true headline or a part suppression of fact. 

‘ ‘ In my ten years of experience on various sheets, j 
as reporter, editor and Associated Press representa- 
tive I have come to know the masses with whom I had 
to deal. Their intellects were the pawns with which 
I must learn to plaj r the editorial game. I knew, for j 
instance, sitting at my desk, just how many extra 
papers I could sell with a scareline on a police scandal. 
I knew to how many men on the street the filthy de- 
tails of some married woman’s shame would prove a 
lure to buy. And as I watched the circulation rise or 
fall, day by day, like a huge beating pulse, the systole 
and diastole of the headlines, I became familiar, some- 
what, with the mental processes of the average human 
animal. 

“It was my tragedy, as it is the tragedy, I think, 
of the majority of my fellows who rise above the un- 
licked-cub stage of newspaperdom that this knowled- 
ge', acquired always at a tremendous cost of our life’s 
energies, must be used, not for the uplift, but for 
the further enslavement, the drugging, of the minds 
of men. How many times have I sat at my desk, and, 
in apparently heartless fashion, cut the big truth out 
of the stuff men wrote — all by the token of loyalty 
to my stomach — all, and simply because I must do 
that or starve. 


“Sometimes there were other moments in my 
life, as in the lives of the rest of my kind, when there 
were opportunities for sly sabotage. How we used 
to chuckle when we would succeed in passing a sly 
sentence — a word — over the sleepy night editor at 
the desk ! Poor intellectual Pierrots that we were ! 
Literary pantaloons ! 

“. It was just another journalistic tragedy 

I had seen, but a great joy burst in upon me as I listen- 
ed to him talk. ‘Things aren’t so bad, after all/ 
I thought, ‘for the press at least isn’t any more rotten 
or venal than the rest of the system. ’ In the editorial 
rooms of the country there are good fellows and true, 


sheer tired of the daily assassination in which they 
participate. Their fine delusions are spent. Their 
faith in the old is waning. And when the big day comes 
I think you will find the press full of ripeness — riper 
perhaps, than most of our institutions — for the 
change.” 

If you want to get an indication of how 
applicable this pen-picture of the newspaperman’s 
lot, may be to our own conditions, let us forget the 
tragedy for the moment. Take one little peek with 
me under the tent at the neat little situation in 
Montreal. 

When the Industrial Relations Commission was 
in session at Montreal the organized newspapermen 
of the city appeared before the Commission to voice 
their studious views on questions of unrest and gen- 
eral welfare in their business. Seventy-five per cent 
of the men who write the news you read were official- 
ly represented on that occasion. They are called 
upon every day to interpret the kaliedoscopic life of 
the city and then they order and make it presentable 
for your perusal at the breakfast table. And now you 
may mingle your tears with your laughter in what- 
ever proportion may suit your whimsical require- 
ments. After days of preparation the newspapermen, 
at the indirect request of the government which had 
prqvided the Industrial Relations Commission, for 
this specific purpose, appeared before the Commis- 
sion and presented some of the most sensible views 
placed in evidence up to this date. 

One leading Montreal newspaper devoted exactly 
three lines to enlighten the good citizens of our great 
metropolitan city to the fact that the newspaper men 
of Montreal were conscientiously doing their duty to 
the community and their comrades in giving their 
evidence before the Commission and these are the 
words, the priceless, precious pearly words that this 
newspaper devoted to the issue: — “John Richardson 
and Louis Larivee presented evidence regarding jour- 
nalistic conditions in the city.” The other papers 
skimped the thing and others made no reference to 
it at all. 

And at the same time on its editorial page one of 
our most powerful newspapers bemoaned the fact that 
when the Industrial Relations Commission was sitting 
in a western city the workmen refused to come before 
the Commission and thus deprived that body of val- 
uable and much-sought information which would 
assist in allaying unrest. 

So mingle your tears with your laughter. There 
is something so picavunisli about the attitude of our 
daily press towards its newspapermen that I cannot 
help from pondering why some of our daily sheets 
fail to use the suggestive title so appropriately utiliz- 
ed by the famous newspaper of New Orleans, “The 
Picayune”. 

A George Pierce. 
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THE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 1.) 

people will depend upon the co- 
ordination of these groups. The 
convention was intended to be 
one of the first steps in this dir- 
ection. At this point, I desire to 
call your attention, forcibly, that 
it is not in the interest of the 
orthodox labor movement to link 
the Winnipeg situation, as of 
this hour, with the Montreal 
trades union movement. To sub- 
stantiate this I quote from the 
statement issued by Senator 
Robertson, > Minister of Labor, 
who has been a life-long trades 
unionist himself. The Minister 
says : 

“In responding to the call, 
the majority violated and re- 
pudiated their obligations t(j 
their own trade unions and their 
contracts with their employers. 
Individually and collectively 
they wilfully discarded their 
agreements, indicating that the 
possession of what they are con 
tending for is of little value. 

‘ 4 Labor organizations which 
require that contracts made be 
fulfilled, merit and command 
the respect of employers, of the 
public and of governments. 
Labor leaders who advocate that 
only might is right, who hold 
that law, justice and honor 
should be discarded at will, 
merit and receive the condemna- 
tion of all good citizens. 

“If an employer or a number 
of employers in a given indus 
try deny to their workmen the 
right to bargain collectively for 
the sale of their services, the en- 
tire force of the workmen may 
be properly directed against the 
offender and the public will ap- 
prove and sympathize. In a 
general sympathetic strike, the 
force is directed against the 
whole community, who are in- 
nocent of any responsibility for 
the. offence. Public indignation 
is immediately aroused because 
of the inconvenience, loss and 
suffering imposed upon innocent 
people. Therefore, sympathetic 
strikes must always fall. 

“Socialism has long recogniz- 
ed that the trade unions are an 
impossible bar to its revolu- 
tionary programme and seeks 
through the One Big Union 
movement to undermine and de- 
stroy the labor organizations 
whose policy is to regard their 
obligations as sacred and in- 
violate. It has chosen the One 
Big Union idea as a popular 
primrose path along * which to 
lead the trade unionist urging 
him to discard his honorable 
obligations and join the big 
show. 


‘ ‘ In March last at Calgary the 
play was written. The Winni- 
peg strike is its first rehearsal 
with the main performance pro- 
mised for a later date. The Win- 
nipeg rehearsal has cost appro- 
ximately two million dollars in 
wages lost in western Canada 
and has proven the play to have 
been badly written and unpop 
ular with both the public and 
most of the performers. 

“Employers must not mistake 
the outcome of the general sym- 
pathetic strike as a defeat to 
organized labor. On the con- 
trary, labor will emerge from 
the conflict strengthened with 
the wisdom gained from its ex 
perienee. Numerous strong lab 
or organizations have by their 
voice and actions largely con- 
tributed to the outcome because 
they believe the general sym- 
pathetic strike is wrong, vicious 
and demoralizing. Employers 
should rather seek to deal justly 
and at this period liberally, with 
their workmen and assist the 
bona fide labor unions in their 
legitimate efforts to obtain a 
reasonable competence for all 
who are willing to labor. ’ 9 
All of which merely demon- 
strates, especially when viewed 
in the light of the spread of the 
One Big Union idea, that the 
confusion bubbling to the sur- 
face everywhere has at last 
touched the Canadian labor 
movement, but there is nothing 
startlingly significant about it, 
because there is confusion every- 
where. The manufacturers are 
undecided on the questions of 
sasic policies, factories are clos- 
ing, unemployment is on the in- 
crease, markets for raw mate- 
rials are dislocated, foreign 
markets are un unknown quan- 
tity, the farmer is virtually at 
war with the East demanding 
tariff reductions that will add 
further to the disorganization 
of the manufcaturing interests. 
Working people are divided on 
the question of the One Big 
Union versus the orthodox inter- 
national trade union plan, the 
churches are wrangling about 
doctrines of theology on the one 
hand and business amalgamation 
on the other, and the whole 
country finally is involved in a 
struggle that should be truth- 
fully characterized as a class 
struggle between those who have 
much, and many who have some- 
thing, as against the masses who 
lave nothing and who are per- 
fectly willing to lose that. We 
have a government elected to 
win the war and we have only 
the highest admiration for the 
energy, courage and ability dis- 
played in that particular under- 


taking, but in dealing with the 
present situation we are frankly 
in opposition because we believe 
that the men who constitute our 
government are incapable and 
unsuitable to manage the affairs 
of government during the period 
of reconstruction. 

Before happiness can come to 
the people we shall need to 
reestablish confidence and to en- 
gender faith in one another. We 
shall have to wipe out the ole. 
bitterness, men will need to take 
office who have the confidence 
of the people at this hour anc 
we believe that the convention 
which we propose will produce 
such men. 

All trades unionists who have 
been approached on the question 
welcome the idea of a great na- 
tional convention of all the 
people. To test the plan with 
the manufacturers the Railroad- 
er sent out a series of letter ask 
ing for opinions, and we were 
astonished and thankful for the 
many encouraging replies receiv- 
ed. Very soon we shall make an 
effort to reach all the city coun- 
cils of the municipalities of Can- 
ada, and at a later date we will 
give you their frank opinions. 
When all this work has been con- 
solidated we shall present a final 
plea for a convention of all the 
people where we may discuss 
our problems and develop a solu- 
tion of our difficulties. Come 
what may, it is patent to all that 
the workmen, the manufacturers, 
the farmers and the unorganized 
public must live together har- 
moniously. Then let us get to- 
gether in one big hall and dev- 
elop a plan or a method which 
will be acceptable to all sec- 
tions. Let us debate each issue, 
section by section, until each de- 
tail is adjusted. Let us select 
men to carry out the will of this 
convention, who have courage 
and character and then, at its 
adjournment, let us step out into 
this great playground of ours, 
into the broad fields of this 
great dominion in which it is 
our,. rare privilege and good for- 
tune to live, and let us make it 
the happiest, the most cheerful, 
and the most prosperous land 
under the sun. We have fields 
as rich as any that may be found 
upon the earth, we possess mines 
loaded with treasures, we have 
the transportation systems as ef- 
ficient as can be found any- 
where in the civilized world, and 
we have the race, the young, 
vigorous, healthy, square and 
fair Canadians, we have every- 
thing everything except 

a plan and we have the 

brains to evolve a plan that will 
cheat the machine guns of their 


prey, if we can only meet in a 
convention free from partisan 
politics with the inspiring idea 
of co-operation by all the classes 
to bring food, clothing and 
shelter to the people. 

We will have stilled the un- 
rest because we will have dried 
the tears, because we cheated 
the wolf of hunger of his prey. 
All the tools, all the material, is 
at hand. All that we need is an 
understanding and the under- 
standing will come the first time 
we meet. If we of these four 
groups work together, in the end 
we can banish the slum, we can 
make poverty an unknown night- 
mare, we can march out of the 
fog that has held us in its pall, 
out into the light, out into the 
great throne-room of nature, 
where the bounties have been 
heaped up through interminable 
centuries for you and yours and 
for me and mine. In a land so 
rich in milk and honey, in a 
country where its people have 
enthroned and written deep in 
the marble of memory that the 
object of living is to be happy, 
that there is no higher ideal to 
which we may aspire than to 
be honored by people for whose 
happiness we have striven, there 
is nothing to fear from a con- 
vention and a world to gain, a 
world of peace and comfort and 
happiness and prosperity. 

GEORGE PIERCE. 




TRADE UNION COL- 
LEGE. 


A TRADE Union Col- 
lege has been opened in 
Boston. It is for members 
of the A. P. of L. and 
their immediate families. 

A strong faculty, giving & 
part of their time from 
other university duties, 
will conduct courses in 
English, law, government, 
economies, labor organiza- 
tion and physics. The 
management of the College 
is in the hands of a Com- 
mittee consisting chiefly 
of representatives of the 
Boston Central Labor 
Union. i 

A REFLECTION 


I think 


Phyllis: “I don ’t care; 

Jack is really mean.” 

Annette: “Why, Phyllis?” 

Phyllis: “He wrote to me from 
Africa saying he had shot an alli- 
gator seven feet long, and when he 
shot another he would have a pair 
of slippers' made for me.” — Sydney 
Bulletin”. 
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WOMAN AND PEACE 


There sits in Versailles four ac- 
credited 4 4 great men”, represent- 
ing the four 44 great nations”, who 
have had delegated to them, by a 
small, very small group of men the 
stupendous and important task of 
bringing out of the 4 4 great war” to 
a crucified world a formula for 
world peace. On this delegation the 
women of the world have no place. 

After sitting for the past six 
months these 4 4 great men”, if re- 
ports are true, seem to be no nearer 
peace than they were when they 
started. No nation or group seems 
to be wholly satisfied, to have con- 
fidence in them, or belief that world 
peace is at hand. Suspicion and in- 
trigue are rife everywhere. The 
world is haunted with the spectre 
of revolution and famine.. Justly 
may the people question the power 
of men whose particular duty it was 
to keep the nations out of war to 
bring about a peace satisfactory 
to the peoples of the world — a world 
sickened, saddened and quivering 
to its doom. 

Without a Voice. 

There is one very remarkable 
thing about this peace conference; 
one half of humanity, namely wo- 
men, have no say as to peace or 
future wars. Is it possible that in 
these four nations there is not a 
woman whose intelligence and ser- 
vice to humanity has not earned for 
her the right to sit and discuss 
questions of such vital importance 
as war and peace? 

The world is convulsed by the 
agony and tears of women and 
children. Their cries and moans have 
shaken the thrones of kings. Their 
tears and the blood of their sons 
have washed away the foundations 
of civilization as we knew it five 
years ago. Tearstained and blood- 
dripping, a charred and blackened 
mass, civilization is whirling itself 
madly to destruction and in its 
ashes is arising a new civilization 
which will lay the first solid found- 
ation for peace and the international 
solidarity of the people. 

Oneness of Humanity. 

Responsibility for the peace that 
is to be must not and cannot be 
borne by four men, no matter how 
great. There can be no peace until 
men recognize the oneness of hu- 
manity and that women are part of 
that humanity. Ten million men, the 
sons of ten millions mothers, lie 
buried in Europe. Other millions 
are maimed and brutalized almost 
beyond recognition. Countless others 
have suffered the agonies of hell 
on earth, every one of whom was 


given life by some woman risking 
her life and nurtured and educated 
by some woman. A woman some- 
where, somehow, managed to bring 
these men to maturity. It was wo- 


man who bore the first agonies of 
war.. It was woman who sat and 
wept or prayed the long night 
through. It was woman who cheered 
and kept her 4 4 man’s” spirits high. 
When his courage flagged and his 
heart grew faint at the horror of it 
all, her memories, her words of 
cheer, her faith in the justice of his 
sacrifice^ spurred him on and sent 
him 4 4 over the top”. Woman fol- 
lowed him into the jaws of death 
to bind up his wounds, moisten his 
fevered lips, soothe his pain and 
hear his last message to mother, 


wife, sister or sweetheart. Woman 
was first at the cross and will be the 
last to leave. 

Stones of Revolution. 

44 A war”, men say, and the 
whole world becomes an armed camp. 
The demons of hate, greed and lust 
hold sway. The lowest, basest pas- 
sions of mankind are extolled and 


sanctified without any reference 
whatever to woman. 4 4 An armis- 
tice”, men say. Again men get to- 
gether, select other men, invest 
them with unlimited powers to 
bring about peace. No woman graces 
his gathering to represent the mil- 
lions of women whose bodies and 
hearts are torn, whose sufferings 
are as great, if not greater, than 
those of the men who have gone 
through the torture of the battle 
field. But peace cannot be ordered 
as easily as was war. 4 4 While the 
peace makers sit, discussing peace 


Agonized Motherhood: “My Sons, 
All These are My Sons." 



terms, the stones of revolution are 
falling round the palace where they 
confer and wild men are screeching 
through the key hole.” 

Their peace is founded on sex 
rule, man-made, man-administered, 
sustained on force, founded on ba- 
lances of power, secret treaties, 
spheres of influence, indemnities, 
and conquest of territory. Such a 
peace cannot and will not endure. 
The people who fought the war, the 
people who suffered and died that 
nations might be free, the people, 
men and women, who were to pay 
4 4 to the last dollar and the last 
man” must evolve a peace, founded 
on love, justice and fellowship with 
all nations, an international solidar- 
ity which will make future wars im- 
possible. Neither in the making of 
war or in the making of peace have 
women been consulted. 

Their Eyes are Dimmed. 

The men who made the war, like 
the men who are now trying to make 
peace, are old, very old. They think 
in terms of markets, dreadnoughts 
and profits. They are incrusted in 
the barnacles of a by-gone age. 
Their eyes are dimmed. They hear 
not the cry of the multitudes for 
release and freedom. They see not 
the light of the new day. They pro- 
gress steadily backwards. They 
imagine that this war is like other 
wars and that like them it will end 
in victory for one group, which 
means defeat for another. It has not 
dawned on them that this war is 
unique, that it is world-wide and 
international. New ideas and new 
desires have been born in the 
hearts of the people of all lands. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have realized their strength 
and greatness for the first time and 
are now determined to put his new- 
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found power into action in all the 
councils of the world. Together 
these men and women of the com- 
mon people will hammer out on the 
anvil of their own reason a new 
civilization born of a new conscious- 
ness, inspired with new humanitar- 
ianism worthy of the sacrifice of the 
millions of their sons. 

The people are dead, long live the 
people! 

Women’s Suffering. 

Never in the history of the world 
have women suffered more than 
during the past four years and ne- 
ver was there greater need for re- 
presentation of women, by women, 
in all the councils of the world. If 
the shattered homes of the , teeming 
towns and cities of Europe could 
yield up their records and to them 
be added the women and children 
stricken and ravished by disease, 
crime, famine and man ’s lust, mil- 
lions of women and children would 
be added to the record of war. Of 
this horrible side of war we hear 
but little. This grim and ghastly 
tale of war is carefully concealed, 
and will be until women demand a 
.look in at men ’s dark and secret 
doings. 

An armistice has been declared, 
jit no armistice has yet been de- 
ared in the world of woman. Wo- 
an must now, as ever, take up the 
eapons of war at her command 
continue to fight man ’s ancient 
1 worst enemies. Millions of men 
returning battle-scarred, men- 
tally and physically disabled, dis- 
eased in body and soul — back to 
what is left of the homes they once 
knew. During their absence their 
^womenfolk tried with all their 
[Imight to keep the fires of love and 
^iope burning, but try as they would 
"the force of man’s lust for gold has 
^consumed them and left but empty 
shells. The burden of the after-war 
wreckage will fall most heavily on 
woman. Thousands of her sons will 
hobble through life. Thousands will 
grope their way in darkness. Un- 
told numbers will endure a living 
death, insane and wrecked from dis- 
ease. She will bring children into 
the world diseased in body and en- 
feebled in mind. In every part of 
the earth are thousands of little 
children who know not the origin 
f their birth. Orphans will peer at 
-^ier from every opening with out- 
stretched hands pleading for their 
♦pirthright. 

Vi Well may agonized motherhood 
•^ook out on a war-stricken world 
iJand ask why all this horror and 
distruction of their children and 
their homes should be. The mothers 
of the world, the mothers of the 
new day, from now on will insist on 
being heard on every important 
question that has the welfare of the 
race at stake. Men have broken 
faith with the world of mankind. 
They cannot bring peace and life 
to the world alone. Women must aid 
in abolishing war, hate, race and 
religious prejudices, and destroy 
the ungodly desire of men for 
wealth, power and domination. 
Women must not only be creators 
4 of men. They must also be the teach- 


ers of men and the creators of 
ideals. They must ever hold up the 
one and only truth which will save 
mankind from another repetition of 
the horror into which men have 
plunged the world. The ideal of the 
brotherhood of man, the sisterhood 
of woman, the fraternity of the 
world,, must be constantly before 
them. 

» 

UNION JOURNALISTS 

Continued from page 7.) 

organization among the journalists 
of the city. 

“As remedies for the present un- 
rest we recommend: 

“1. The right of journalists to 
organize without prejudice to posi- 
tion. 

“2. Recognition of the Union by 
the employers. By this is meant the 
right of the Union to negotiate 
with the employers with regard to 
the wages and working conditions 
of its members. 

“3. A greater spirit of co-opera- 
tion between employers and news- 
writers, having in view the better- 
ing of the professional standard.” 

“If”, proceeded Mr. Richardson, 
“you were to ask the average 
newspaperman who has an oppor- 
tunity of meeting his fellow citi- 
zens very widely as to the cause of 
the present labor unrest, I think I 
would say the general recognition 
by the people of this country that 
there is unbounded wealth among 
the few and unbounded poverty 
among the many. As a remedy for 
this, I think this Commission is 
doing splendid work in finding out 
the causes. If you will allow me to 
suggest one remedy, I think it 
would be the restriction of the ex- 
portation of Canadian foodstuffs, 
until the demands of the Canadian 
people had been met at home. Char- 
ity begins at home in the matter 
of foodstuffs.” 

He said that the leasing system 
of the City of Montreal was respon- 
sible for much of the trouble at 
present and while he knew it was 
a matter of provincial jurisdiction, 
he would suggest that the Commis- 
sion embody in its report a sugges- 
tion to the provincial authorities in 
Quebec that this matter be looked 
into at a q early date. 

Mr. Louis LarivSe, “Montreal 
Daily Star”, and also a trustee of 
the Newswriters Union, said: “I am 
here to represent the French news- 
papermen. I wish to state that my 
confreres on the French newspapers 
do not receive living wages. At the 
time the war was declared the wage 
on the French newspapers was $20 
a week . for the star reporter 
My wages at the time were reduced 
to $16 a week. The other newspaper 
men had to put up and contend 
with the twenty per cent cut and 
that wage has never been increased 
since. I was forced under these 
conditions to study the English 
language and become a bilingual 
reporter. The French newspaper 
men experience great hardships. 

Commissioner White: “ That is 
the price paid on the four newspap- 
ers? The average is about sixteen 
dollars?” 


Mr. Lariv6e: “I was referring 
particularly to one paper out of the 
four, which had not given an in- 
crease. The three others, I believe, 
are paying about the same price. 

Commissioner Moore: “Are the 
wages on the other French news- 
papers fairly high? 

Mr. LarivSe: “On the other pa- 
pers the highest wage is $25 a 
week. We are not averse to stand- 
ing for our share of the war, but 
when we see some of the French 
newspaper owners splashing around 
with their wealth and their report- 
ers getting a bare pittance we feel 
that we must seek redress. They are 
making money .1 have been twenty- 
two years in the newspaper business 
and I find it necessary to educate 
myself in the English language and 
become a bilingual reporter in order 
to live. For fourteen years, when I 
had from two to five children to j 
bring up, and we Frenchmen have 
large families, I was getting wages 
from $12 to $18 a week. When I had 
seven children I was getting $20 a 
week. 

“The newspaper reporter is sup- 
posed to be a man of the world. He 
is called upon to wear fairly good 
clothes, for in the morning he may 
be interviewing the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, although in the evening in- 
vestigating a murder down in the 
slums. 

“If you ask me to state what in 
my opinion is the cause of the un- 
rest I would say that it is the need- 
less flaunting of wealth shown by 
the people who have the wealth. A 
short time ago, in Montreal, we had 
a Charity Ball, and it was shameful 
how the wealth was splashed about, 
flaunted in the faces of those union 
men who were called upon to be 
present. It is really an outrage to 
the working people. The newswrit- 
ers, I contend, did a good deal to 
win this war, and I beleive we 
should be recognized. Let me tell 
you that the newspaper reporter 
reflects the opinion of the people 
more than his editors. There are only 
two papers who treat their employ- 
ees at all decently, and these are 
two of the English papers. The 
others, I contend, are treating their 
employees unjustly.” 


SPECIALTIES | 

f 

FOR * 

RAILWAYS 
AND MECHANICAL f 
EQUIPMENTS 

EQUIPMENT 

SPECIALTIES 

LIMITED 
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V ? 


MONTREAL — TORONTO 
Canada. 



Ideal Homes for Railroaders 

Artistic bungalows on large lots, 
good soil, fruit trees, etc., right near 
C. P. R. and G. T. Stations, Cedar 
Park and Pohite Claire, purchased 
on easy terms of $25 and $30 a 
month. 

All improvements and city con- 
veniences. 

Lake Shore privileges. 

Ask for free illustrated booklet. 

Canadian Nursery Co., Ltd 

801 New Birks Building 
MONTREAL 

Phone: Uptown 260. 


TEES & CO. 

FUNERAL = 
FURNISHINGS 

912 St. Catherine St. West 

Tel. Up Town 1653. 


Tea Cleanliness and Purity 

From the tea gardens in Ceylon to the familiar sealed packets of 



Weighed and packed by automatic machinery. 
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FRANK A. PURDY, Sales Representative 
S. P. .11 ARRIMAN ----- Canadian Agent 

?£ CANADIAN BRANCH 

! VAPOR CAR HEATING Co. ’ 

(Incorporated) 

| RAILWAY EXCHANGE 

4 NEW YORK 30 Church Street 

$ ATLANTA Candler Building 

^ MONTREAL 61 Dalhousie Street ^ 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Munsey Building | 

+ 
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■ Limited: 




... WHOLESALE ... 


CHICAGO 

Telephone : Harrison 3848 


Dry Goods 1 1 


MONTREAL 
Telephone: Main 7281 


»8-8-8-8» 


MONTREAL, Que. 
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Cable Address: “Vaporheat” 
Western Union Code 


Victoria Square MONTREAL 
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TRADE MARK 


Railroad Gauntlets 

Made of Genuine Chrome Tan Railroad Stock 


8 

8 

tt 


BEST VALUES IN CANADA 
OUTWEAR ALL OTHERS 

Sold everywhere in Canda — Made by 

ACME GLOVE WORKS, Ltd., MONTREAL 



thaok hark 


Trunks, Bag's, Leather 
Goods, Travelling Re- 
quisites and Harness 


I 


The largest leather manufac- 
turers in Canada. 


LAMONTAGNE LIHITEE 

338 Notre Dame Street West MONTREAL 
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¥ 


Branches: 


COOK CONSTRUCTION CO., LIMITED 

Railway Contractors 


1001 McGill Building : MONTREAL 
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WINNIPEG, Man. 


QUEBEC, Que- 
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CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Canada Portland Cement 
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MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 

Is your income protected? Is your family protected? 

FOR A FEW CENTS PER WEEK OUR 
“MINIMAX” Accident and Sickness Policy 

will guarantee the payment of your salary plus large capital 
sums and other benefits. 

Write for descriptive folder giving full particulars. 

FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
The GUARDIAN Insurance Co. of Canada 

HEAD OFFICE: 

Guardian Building, 160 St. James St, Montreal 

APPLICATIONS FOB AGENCIES INVITED 

8-8»8-8-8*8-8-8*8-8.8-8-8*8-8*8-8*8-8.8-8-8* 
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What 

Truck 

? 

Ask the 
Driver 
He Knows 

National Motor Trucks 


ABE BUILT IN CANADA 

The driver knows that when a heavily-loaded truck slams 
into mud holes, bumps over crossings, and is jolted, jarred 
and banged about day after day, something’s going to 
“break loose” unless it’s a mighty good truck. 


And, after all, the man who actually handles the truck 

WRITE FOE COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 

NATIONAL STEEL CAR CO., LIMITED 


is the only one who is in a position to give you real inside 
facts about its performance. 

The National Truck is built to meet Canadian conditions. 
It is composed of all standard unit parts that can be 
shipped immediately from our factory in Hamilton to any 
part of Canada, with no bothersome duties to pay dhd 
no delays. 


Hamilton, Canada 


When 


in need of. 


m 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Brooms, Brushes 
....BASKETS.... 
Grocers’ Sundries 

TWINES and CORDAGE 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 

THE WINDSOR 

DOMINION SQUARE, MONTREAL 

Headquarters for Conventions 
Centrally located Service Unsurpassed 

European Plan Exclusively 
RATES ON APPLICATION 

i 

John Davidson, Manager 




NOW IS THE TIME for a general cleaning out of the 

intestines if you wish to avoid 
constipation, biliousness, pimples and other troubles so frequent 
at this season of the year. Use 


WALTER WOODS & CO. 

Hamilton and Winnipeg 


n ♦ 


PURGATIVE WATER 

y the ideal saline purgative which flushes out the intestines, re- 
[ ! moves offensive waste matter, insures normal bowel action, 
f t, pure blood «and freedom from illness. 

V On Sale Everywhere: 25 cents the bottle. 

♦ RIGA PURGATIVE WATER CO. MONTREAL 


♦ IS 
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Established 1872 
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AFTER A LONG RUN 


1 A 
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Head Office: HAMILTON 




BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

SIR JOHN HENDRIB, K.C.M.G., President 
CYRUS A. BIRGE, Vice-President 
C. C. Dalton, Robt. Hobson, W. E. Phin, I. Pitblado, K.C. 
J. Turnbull, W. A. Wood. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

AT ALL OFFICES 


Deposits of $1 and upwards received. 
Correspondence solicited- J. P. BELL, Gefa. Manager 
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PRIDE OF CANADA 
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Is Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Maple Syrup and Sugar 

Maple Tree Producers Association, Limited 

58 Wellington Street 


MONTREAL, Canada. 


f i 


There is nothing as bracing 
as a bowl of steaming 
hot soup 


BE SURE IT IS 


Dominion Brand Concentrated 

VEGETABLE TOMATO SOUP 


The kind that is freely sold in the best grocery stores in 
Canada at popular prices, made' from the freshest of 
vegetables grown and packed in the Lynn Valley, Sim- 
coe, Canada, at Factory No. 17, one of the many fac- 
tories controlled by the 


DOMINION CANNERS, LIMITED 


Head Offices: HAMILTON, Canada. 




PROVINCIAL 
PAPER MILLS CO. 



LIMITED 


Manufacturers 


Mills at: 


THOROLD, GEORGETOWN, and 
MILLE ROCHE, Ont. 


Head Office: 


Bell Telephone Big., TORONTO 


li 
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RAILROAD MEN 

ARE YOU SUBJECT TO 

ACCIDENTAL INJURY or SICKNESS? 


IP SO, 

See our Accident Sickness Policy 

designed specially for Railroad Men. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims 


During the past two years we have settled over five thousand claims and over 
94% of these were paid within one day of receipt of proof. 

£lu' Bominum of (Eattaiia 

(inarantw & Arriiient JuHitranre Gin. 

Ihe Oldest and Strongest Canadian Casualty Company” 

Col. A. E. Gooderham, President. 

C. A. Withers, Managing-Director. J. L. Turquand, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Branch Managers : 


„ wat1Fi?d Lewis Building, MONTREAL 

v v withSow • ' , Lindsay Building, WINNIPEG 

u F r ' Cana<la Llfe Building, VANCOUVER 

.!• p • • • Canada Life Building, CALGARY 

L. R. MACHUM CO., Limited .... S'/ JOHN N B 
ALFRED J. BELL & COMPANY . . . HALIFAX N. S. 


Head Office: TORONTO 


Special Railroad Agents: 


• E - LAVOIE, Quebec, Quo. THOS. Mc.GOVERN 

. COKER Toronto, Ont. J. E. KENT 


A. E. KINCARD, Revelstoke. 


Montreal, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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SIMPSON SERVICE 


Brings a Great Store 
to Your Home 


Our Complete Catalogue 


with its Truthful Illustration and 
Careful Descriptions 


Assures You Satisfaction 


WE PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES 


We Ship All Orders 
Within 24 Hours 


• •• 


THE 

ROBERT 


SIMPSON 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 


TORONTO 
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